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The Dean of Ely, in a paper on “ How to teach the 
Old Testament,” read at the Yarmouth Church Con- 
gress, said, “ The teacher will not be concerned to 
impress an accurate list of the Plagues upon the 
children’s memories, so much as to inspire them with 
a sense of the significance of the great act of Redemp- 
tion, which was the birthday of the nation of Israel. 
The complete order of the Kings of Israel and Judah is 
a trivial matter compared with the living portraiture of 
men like David, and Hezekiah, and Nehemiah, and the 
heroic exploits of the Maccabees.” 

Chancellor Worlledge of Truro, speaking on “Proposed 
Liturgical Modifications,” at the same Congress, said, 
“ Services, well-ordered and simple, are needed for 
public preparation for Holy Communion, for devo- 
tional gatherings of theclergy, and for Embertide. For 
all these there are stores of material, not only in the 
prayers in the Prayer-book, but in the Psalter, in the 
Prophecies, the Epistles, and also in the books com- 
monly, although wrongly, known as ‘The Apocrypha.’ ” 

Canon Jephson, Warden of the I.S.A. for the Diocese 
of Southwark, gave three lectures on ‘‘ The Apocrypha,” 
during Advent, in the Harvard Chapel of Southwark 
Cathedral. 

_ The Editor of the Spectator recently addressed the 
Men’s Meeting at the Hugh Price Hughes’ Memorial 
Church, Godalming, on “ The Political Wisdom of the 


Bible,” and derived one of his main illustrations from 


a passage in Ecclesiasticus. 
The Rev. Dr. Burney continues his series of papers 
in the Interpreter on “ The Rise of a belief in a Future 


Life in Israel.’ In the October number, Ecclesiastes, 


Ecclesiasticus, and the Book of Wisdom are considered. 
“ Ben-Sira’s view of death is that of a man of the world 
who sees no hope in the hereafter. His advice is to 


make the most of the present life, in view of the 


approach of death which is inevitable. There are pass- 
ages in the book in which death seems to be regarded 
as an eternal sleep. Ben-Sira regards a good name, or, 
as we should say, an untarnished reputation, as the 
highest ideal after which a man can strive. If he 
can leave such a name behind him, he has secured 
some sort of immortality upon earth. A good man 
has also a reward for his righteousness in Azs children, 
who carry on his reputation and so help to secure 
the immortality of his name. Thus, according to 


— 


Ben.Sira, righteousness and wickedness, if not recom- 
pensed during a man’s life-time, meet their reward 
ultimately through the reputation after death, and 
through the character and fortunes of descendants... . 
In Wisdom, the idea of immortality appears, we may 
say, asa developed dogma; and, at any rate, it is the 
goal of the writer’s religious aspirations, not merely for 
himself as an individual, but for the elect among his 
nation.” A further paper on the development of the doc- 
trine of a future life, in Apocalyptic literature, is promised. 

The Editor of ZigA/ writes in a recent issue :——“‘ We 
have just been reading Estlin Carpenter’s wonderfully 
wise discourse lately given in Oxford at the Summer 
School of University Extension. How thoughtful and 
keen it allis! The text was from the Apocrypha, ‘A 
man’s soul is sometimes wont to bring him tidings, 
more than seven watchmen that sit on high on a watch- 
tower.’ This keen quaint text struck the keynote of a 
discourse on the progress of knowledge and the passing 
away of authoritative fancies.’ In a subsequent issue, 
these words occur :—“ One thing is certain,—that the 
neglect. of the Apocrypha is a great waste of precious 
material, for a vast amount of it is as good as anything 
in ‘Holy Writ’—and much better than some things 
therein.” | 

The Homiletic Review, for September last, contains 
a profitable sermon by the Dean of Gloucester on one 
of the Oxyrhynchus “ Sayings of Jesus.” 


Dr. Moffatt is contributing some papers to the Expo- 


sitor containing literary illustrations of Ecclesiasticus. 

The Clarendon Press publishes a very interesting set 
of “ Facsimiles of the Athos Fragment of the Shepherd 
of Hermas,” photographed and transcribed by Professor 
Kirsopp Lake (17s. 6d. net.) 

Professor G. Adam Smith’s “ Jerusalem” (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 2 vols., 24s.) contains chapters on the 
period from Nehemiah to the end of the Hasmonean 
Dynasty. 

In C. E. Clement’s “ Heroines of the Bible in Art” 
(D. Nutt, London, 3s. 6d.,) the concluding chapter is 
devoted to the Heroines of the Apocrypha, and there 
are reproductions of Botticelli’s “ Judith,” and Henner’s 
Susanna.” 

The Rev. A. R. Whitham’s “ Readings in Old Testa- 
ment History,” (Rivingtons, 2s. 6d.) contains a chapter 
on the Maccabees. 
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A second edition of Resch’s “ Agrapha’” has been 
published by Hinrich of Leipzig (10 marks.) It con- 
tains agrapha in the Canorical Books of the New 
Testament ; in various readings of the Gospels and 
Acts, especially from Codex D and its supporters ; in 
Liturgies; in Patristic quotations; in Apocryphal 
Gospels; in the Old Testament ; and miscellaneous. 

A catalogue of a large selection of Bibles with the 
Apocrypha can be obtained from the Manager of the 
London Bible Warehouse (53, Paternoster Row). ‘ The 
Priest’s Pocket Bible’’ may be especially mentioned. 
It is a very useful, light, and compact little volume for 
a clergyman, and it contains the Bible (including the 
Apocrypha), Prayer Book, and Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black announce “ The Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs,” translated from the Editor’s 
Greek Text, and edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Indices, by Dr. R. H. Charles. 

_ Messrs. Bagster & Sons announce “ The Apocrypha, 
in English Literature.” The first volume, on “ Judith,” 
will be issued in the Spring. | 

The Connoisseur, for December, contains a good 
reproduction of Giorgione’s picture of Judith in the 
Hermitage Palace at St. Petersburg. 

Professor Margoliouth writes:—“ The statement 
ascribed to me on p. 17 of the last issue of the Journal 
(Professor M. declares that the ‘ Gospel of Barnabas’ 
has no trace of Arabic influence) seems to me very 
unlike anything I ever remember asserting. What I 
did say was that I cannot find that Arabic controversial- 
ists prior to the time of Sale ever had any knowledge 
of the existence of such a Gospel—a very different 
proposition. The joy with which such an instrument 
would have been seized by them, had they known of 
it, may be gauged by the fact that the editor of the 
Mohammedan Magazine Mandr (‘the Beacon’), so 
soon as he got a copy of the English edition, com- 
missioned some one to translate it into Arabic. In the 
review of the book in the Mundr for June, no notice is 
taken of the arguments by which its spuriousness is 
evinced by the editors. But ‘ Arabic influence’ in the 
book appears to me so very strong that I could fancy 
no unprejudiced person denying it.” 


A London Physician writes -—“ Medical men should 
be attracted to the Apocrypha on account of Ecclus. 
xxxviii., if for no other reason. And it may be worth 
recording that Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici ’ 
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contains the following allusions to the Apocrypha .— 

‘I cannot see why the angel of God should question 
Esdras to recall the time past, if it were beyond His own 
power; or that God should pose immortality in that 
which He was not able to perform Himself’ (Sect. 26, 
II. Esdras iv. 5). 

‘As the soul hath a power to move the body it 
informs, so there’s a faculty to move any, though inform 
none; ours upon restraint of time, place, and distance ; 
but that invisible hand that conveyed Habbakuk to the 
lion’s den, or Philip to Azotus, infringeth this rule, and 
hath a secret conveyance, wherewith mortality is not 
acquainted’ (Sect. 33—Bel and the Dragon, ver. 36). 

‘This is that dismal conquest we all deplore, that — 
makes us so often cry (O) Adam quid fecisti ?’ (Sect. 38 
—II. Esdras vii. [118] 48). 

‘ Now for the recalling of time past, which the angel 
posed Esdras withal; there is no contradiction in that, 
as is evident to them that know the essence of time. For 
it is but putting again all things that had motion into 
the same state they were in, at that moment unto which 
time was to be reduced back, and from thence letting it 
travel on again by the same motion, and upon the same 
wheels it rolled upon before. And therefore God could 
do this admirable work, though neither Esdras, nor all 
the power of creatures together could doit: and con- 
sequently it cannot in this question be said, that He 
posed mortality with what Himself was not able to 
perform.’ (Sect. 44—II. Esdras iv. 5). 


The Rev. Dr. Mombert, in his “ English Version of 
the Bible,” (Bagster), gives a list of the divines who 
translated the Apocrypha in the Authorised Version 
and the Revised Version ; and their names are worthy 
of remembrance :— 

‘The translators of the Apocrypha in the Authorised 
Version (1611) were all Cambridge men—Drs. Duport, 
Branthwaite, and Radcliffe, and Messrs. Ward, Downes, 
Boyse, and Warde. Dr. John Duport was afterwards 
Master of Caius College; Dr. William Branthwaite, 
afterwards Master of Gonville and Caius College ;. Dr. 
Jeremiah Radcliffe was a Fellow of Trinity College; 
Dr. Samuel Ward, afterwards Master of Sidney College, 


~ and Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, “ skilled in 


tongues, though slow of speech ” ; Mr. Andrew Downes, 
Greek Professor, “ one composed of Greek and indus- 
try”; Mr. John Boyse (Bois), Fellow of S. John’s 
College, “a precocious Greek and Hebrew scholar ;” 
and Mr. Warde, Fellow of King’s College, appears as one 
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of the divines sent to the Synod of Dort. Dr. Thomas 
Bilson, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, and reputed 
to be “ well skilled in languages,’ although not one 
of the original translators, had charge with Dr. Miles 
Smith (afterwards Bishop of Gloucester), of the final 
revision, and prepared the summary of contents at the 
head of each chapter.’ 

‘The translators of the Revised Version of the 
Apocrypha were formed into three committees :— 

The London Committee responsible for Ecclesiasticus, 
was composed of the following members :—the Bishop 
of Salisbury (Dr. Moberly), the Bishop of S. Andrews 
(Dr. Wordsworth), the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
(Dr. Ellicott), the Dean of Rochester (Dr. Scott), the 
Dean of Lichfield (Dr. Bickersteth), the Master of the 
Temple (Dr. Vaughan), and the Revs. Principal Angus 
and Prebendary Humphry. The two first-named 
Bishops, however, took no part in the work. 

The Westminster Committee, responsible for I. Mac- 
cabees, and the Books of Tobit and Judith, consisted of 
the following members:—The Archbishop of Dublin 
_ (Dr. Trench), the Dean of Westminster (Dr. Stanley), 


the Archdeacon of Dublin (Dr. Lee), the Archdeacon - 


of Oxford (Dr. Palmer), and the Revs. Dr. Scrivener, 
Principal Newth, Dr. Vance Smith, and Principal 
Brown ; but the last-named took no part in the work. 


The Cambridge Committee, responsible for the 
Book of Wisdom and II. Maccabees, consisted of the 
following members:— The Bishop of Durham (Dr. 
Lightfoot), the Dean of Lincoln (Mr. Blakesley), the 
Rev. Professor Kennedy, the Rev. Professor Hort, the 
Rev. Professor Westcott, the Rev. Dr. Milligan, the 
Rev. Dr. Moulton, and the Rev. Dr. Roberts; but the 
first three-named scholars took no part in the work. 


Subsequently, the Old Testament Company, upon 
“the completion of their work, designated a fourth com- 
mittee “to translate the remaining Books of the 
Apocrypha” (I. and Il. Esdras, the Additions to 
Esther, Baruch, the Song of the Three Holy Children, 
the History of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, and ihe 
Prayer of Manasses). This Committee was to consist 
of the following members :—The Dean of Peterborough 
(Dr. Perowne), Mr. Cheyne, Professor Lumby, Professor 
Robertson Smith, Mr. Bensly, and the Secretary (Mr. 
Aldis Wright); but the two first-named scholars took no 
part in the work.’ 


The Rev. H. Barker (author of ‘English Bible 


Versions”) of Rosendale, Ulster Co., New York, 
writes :—“ Referring to Dr. Smyth’s statement, quoted 
on p. 20 of the last issue of the Journal, that the 
Genevan Bible was the first to omit the Apocrypha, may 
I point out that this is not accurate. The Genevan 
Bible of 1560, and many of its later editions, contained 
ihe Apocrypha. The Apocrypha was always included 
in the volume of the Sacred Scriptures until about the 
year 1629.” | 

“E.L.C” writes :—“ That the Apocrypha is still read 
by ‘the people’ was sadly instanced lately. A seaman’s 
bag was recently recovered by a Tyne trawler. It be- 
longed to a fisherman of South Shields, who went down 
with his ship, and it contained a copy of the Apocrypha, 
bound as a complete volume. The widow of the 
deceased, on seeing the book, said that her husband 
always carried his ‘ Bible’ with him to sea.” 

Dr. W. E. A. Axon writes :—“ Philoxenus the bishop 
of Mabbégh A.D. 485—519, whose Syriac discourses 


have been edited and translated by Dr. E. A. Wallis 


Budge for the Royal Society of Literature, has refer- 
ences to the Book of Wisdom and to Ecclesiasticus. 
As these are his only quotations from the Apocrypha 
it may be well to note them :—“ ‘ Wisdom dwelleth not 
in the soul which worketh deceitfully in wickedness,’ 
saith Solomon the wise man.” There is nothing 
unusual in the form of the quotation, for Philoxenus 
cites David and Paul in the same personal manner. 
The citations from Ecclesiasticus leave no doubt as 
to the opinion of Philoxenus as to its place in the 
canon of the Scriptures. ‘* ‘ The eyes of the Lord are 
ten thousand times brighter than the Sun,’ saith the 
Holy Book, ‘and He seeth all the works of the children 
of men.’” “And in another place it saith, ‘All the 
deeds of men are as the Sun before Him and He 
examineth and knoweth their ways.’ Now the prophet 
of God also rebuketh by his speech the wickedness of 
that man who is without the fear of God, and who upon 
the cushion of his couch acteth abominably, and 
rebuking his stupid thought that God could not see him, 
for God doth see him, he brought forward this proof 
saying, ‘The eyes of the Lord are ten thousand times 
brighter than the Sun’ in order that he might teach every 
man that God seeth our secret things, and that we 
should take heed with all diligence against the sins that 
are wrought in secret.” The references are to 
Ecclesiasticus xxiii. 19 and xvii. 19. Although 
Philoxenus has but three quotations from the Apocryphal 
books it is clear that he places them on the same level 
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‘with the rest of the Scriptures, for which his usual 
phrase is ‘the holy books.’” 


The Rev. B. Blaxland traces the following quotations 
from the Apocrypha in S. Bernard’s Sermons on The 
Song of Songs :— 

“+ The Holy Spirit of discipline will flee from deceit,’ 
that is, from one who leads an unregulated life.” 
(Sermon I.— Wisdom i. 5). 

“] bear in mind the counsel which the wise man 
gives, ‘Do not make a vain repetition in thy prayer.’ ” 
(Sermon III. Ecclus. vii. 14). 

“The invisible Emmanuel was born of a woman, 
made under the law, was seen upon earth, and had 


converse among men.” (Sermon V1.—cf. Baruch iii. 38). 


“Bear in mind the warning of the wise man, ‘ Seek 
not the things which are too hard for thee, neither search 
for the things which are above thy strength.’ ” (Sermon 
VIII.—Ecclus. iii. 1). 

“ Do you not consider it perfectly clear that, in order 
to fulfil that command as to the love of one’s neighbour, 
it suffices to observe perfectly that which the law of 
Nature prescribes, ‘Do that to no man which thou 
hatest’; and which the Lord, in fact, commands, ‘ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.’ ” (Sermon L.—Tobit iv. 15). 

“ What is it for the Father to come tothe soul? It 
is to touch it with the love of Wisdom, so that it may be 
able to say, ‘I wasa lover of her beauty.” (Sermon 
LXIX— Wisdom viii. 2). 

“He says, ‘Come unto Me all ye that be desirous 
of Me.’” (Sermon LXXIX—Ecclus. xxiv. 19). 

“ According to the saying of a prophet, ‘ Defiled with 
the dead and counted with them that go down into 
hell.’ ” (Sermon LXXXTI—Baruch iii. 10, 11). 

“The wisdom of a scribe cometh by his time of 
leisure.” (Sermon LXXXV.—Ecclus. xxxviii. 25). 

“A good will is needful, for ‘into a malicious soul 
wisdom will not enter.’ ” (Serm. LXXXV.—Wisd. i. 4). 

“He is the brightness of the everlasting light.” 
{Sermon LXXXV.—Wisdom vii. 26). 


The Bishop of Winchester has kindly prep1red,for 
this issue of the Journal a digest of a lecture on the 
Book of Wisdom, which he delivered before the Ladies" 
Summer School for Biblical Study, at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, in August last. 

Mr. J. Denham Parsons writes: —“ In the Italian 
Review Cenobium, Settembre-Ottobre, 1907, among a 
dozen lists of the forty books one would choose if 
limited to forty, the Book of Wisdom finds a place and 
heads one of the lists as ‘ Il libro che amo di pid.’ ” 

Mr. Edwyn Bevan, in his “ Jerusalem under the High 
Priests,” writing of the exhortations, in Ecclesiasticus, to 
help the poor, says :—‘ You must remember that the 
duty of almsgiving had come to take a peculiarly 
prominent place in the Jewish code of righteousness, so 
prominent that the very word for ‘ righteousness’ came © 
in later Hebrew to be used in the special sense of 
almsgiving, just as has happened with our word ‘charity’ 

. Since therefore to keep the commandments is 
the best insurance for life, the giving of alms is an 
obvious measure of enlightened self-interest. ‘ What- 
ever, Lord, we lend to Thee repaid a thousandfold will 
be, then gladly will be lend to Thee,’ is altogether in 
the spirit of Ben-Sira—except that he might have 
thought the ‘thousandfold’ pitching our expectations 
somewhat too high.” % 

Members of the I.S.A. are reminded that their sub. 
scriptions for 1908 are due on January ıst, and that 
they should be sent without delay to the Central Warden. 
Fellows of the Society pay an annual subscription of 
one guinea ; and the minimum subscription for mem- 
bership is half-a-crown, or one dollar, perannum. The 
issues of the Journal for the years 1905 and 1906 are 
out of print; but they can sometimes be obtained from 
second-hand booksellers, if twice their published price 
is offered. The four issues for 1907 are not yet sold 
out, but only) about twenty complete sets remain. 
Binding cases for the Journal are not issued, as it is 
thought well to leave each member to use his own taste 
in having his copies bound. 


Che Book of the Wisdom of Solomon. 


By the Ricut Rev. THe Lorp Bishop or WincuestTer, D.D. 


Among the books of the Jewish Wisdom Literature 
the Book of Wisdom will always rank. as one of the 
most supremely interesting, and, perhaps, even as 
pre-eminent in importance, both on account of its 


literary character and religious significance. 


As to the author, ‘we may say that we know some- 


thing about him. At least, we may feel pretty con- 


fident that we can say of him three things; firstly, 
that he was a Jew; secondly, that he wrote and thought 


in Greek ; thirdly, that he lived in Egypt. I do not 
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think any one of these three positions would now be 
questioned. The thought of the book is essentially 
Jewish ; the language, in its exuberance of vocabulary 
and flowing style, is not that of a translation from the 
Hebrew ; the allusions to Egypt and the Egyptians are 
such as can best be understood and appreciated, if we 
associate the writer with residence in Egypt. To go 
further, and to say that he was an Alexandrian, would 
be to pass into the region of conjecture. But the con- 
jecture would be a natural one, when we remember 
that Alexandria was the home of a vast Jewish popu- 
lation, and that it was also a most famous seat of 
Greek philosophy and of Jewish learning. Jews, how- 
ever, were settled in all parts of Egypt ; and we cannot 
pretend to say for certain in which part the writer of 
the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon had his dwelling. 


When we ask at what time he lived and wrote, the 
most satisfactory answer would be, “ probably in the 
last century before the Christian Era.” There are no 
precise data on which we can rely for any attempt to 
fix the exact time of his literary activity. A general 
impression as to his date is produced by the type of 
thought which he represents, and by the relation in 
which it stands to other Jewish writings. The writer 
was probably one of “the Wise Men”; he was ina 
true sense a Jewish philosopher, but always a Jew first 
and a philosopher afterwards. Nevertheless he has 
made his mark in Jewish thought. He is more 
speculative, more original, more deep than Ben-Sira, 
the writer of Ecclesiasticus; he is well imbued with 
Greek notions, and not unacquainted with the teaching 
of Plato and the schools of philosophy. Heisaliberal- 
minded Jew ; and, though he does not spiritualize the 
Old Testament narrative and employ it, as Philo does, 
for the symbolical material of a system of spiritual 
and ethical instruction, he makes his historical appeal 


to the early records the groundwork of the proof which 


he adduces for the main contention of his book. He 
occupies a position midway between the Palestinian 
author of Ecclesiasticus and Philo the famous Jewish 
philosopher and citizen of Alexandria. 

We must, of course, be on our guard against hasty 
generalisations. It does not follow that, because the 
author of Wisdom retains the Jewish personification of 
“ Wisdom ” familiar to us in the Book of Proverbs, and 
does not make use of the personified “ Logos” familiar 
to us in Philo’s writings, Wisdom is necessarily 
therefore earlier than Philo. Thought and opinions 


the two types of mankind, the righteous and the 


continually overlap: mental progress is not invariably 
consecutive : some writers may be behind, as others 
may be ahead of, their age. Nevertheless, in the 
present instance, it is most probable that the writer 
of Wisdom had not come into contact with the 
influence of Philo’s teaching, or of his school of thought. 
Like Philo; he was a Jew, an Egyptian Jew, and an 
Egyptian Jewish philosopher. Philo’s influence was 
unquestionably very profound ; his allegorical method 
of interpretation probably represented a distinct school 
of thought; and we should certainly have expected 
that the author of Wisdom in his famous delineation of 
“Sophia,” if he had been conversant with Philo’s 
teaching, would have shown some signs of acquaintance 
with Philo’'s thought or phraseology. On the other 
hand, it certainly appears extremely probable that the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, about 66 A.D., was 
acquainted with the Book of Wisdom (i. 3. cf. Wisd. vii. 
26 ; iv. 12-13. cf. Wisd. vil. 22-24); and in the opinion 
of many scholars the writings of St. Paul bear 
unmistakable traces of the influence of this work. 
I believe the first quite certain quotation occurs in the 
writings of Irenzus (cf. Euseb. H. E. v. 26) in the latter 
half of the second century A.D., which is disappointingly 
late. Altogether I am disposed to agree with the 
verdict that has rested chiefly on the supposition that 
the argument from the historic sequence of thought 
may be trusted, if not for a generation, at least for a 
century; and there is certainly nothing, either in the 
characteristic features of the style, or in the distinctive 
presentation of religious thought, which would render 
improbable the theory of the origin of the book in the 
latter part of the first century B.C. 

On the other hand, there is nothing whatever to 
be said in favour of the view that the writer of the 
Book of Wisdom was a Christian. 


The object with which the book was composed was 
evidently the praise of “ Wisdom.” “ Wisdom” is at 
once the essence of human virtue and the personification 
of a Divine emanation. The power and influence of 
“ Wisdom ” is illustrated at length from the picture of 
life contained in the Jewish Scriptures, from the story 
of Paradise down to the great deliverance of Israel at 
the crossing of the Red Sea. | 

The book falls into two main divisions. In the 
earlier part (chaps. i-ix), the writer describes the 
essential character of “ righteousness”: he contrasts 
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‘ungodly, both in their present existence and in their 
future destiny (chaps. i-v). He then makes an appeal 
to Kings and rulers (cf. vi. 1) to embrace true wisdom ; 
to follow Wisdom is the secret of goodness and 
happiness, and to reject Wisdom is the way of 
ungodliness, of which the most baneful example is the 
idolatry of the heathen. It is at chapter vii that the 
writer first definitely assumes the ré/e of Solomon, In the 
person of Solomon he describes, at great length and 
with true eloquence, his conception of “ Wisdom,” the 
source of all knowledge, the revelation of the Divine 
Will, the offspring of God and even His fellow-worker 


in creation, the educator and inspirer of the human : 


race. At chapter ix commences the prayer of Solomon, 
beginning with the words “ O God of the fathers, and 
Lord who keepest thy mercy, &c.” 

The second portion of the book (chaps. x-xix) is 
occupied with a description of the primzval age, the 
patriarchal narratives, and the deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt; and the thread of the description is 
continually interrupted by parentheses upon ,the folly 
and wickedness of idolatry. 

In the Revised Version you will observe that a 
space appears in the page in order to emphasize the 
division in treatment and subject-matter between 
chapter ix and chapter x. There is, indeed, an obvious 
difference in style and method, a difference so marked 
that at one time I used to suppose that the same writer 
could not have composed both portions of the book. 
The first portion is singularly elevated, eloquent and 
impressive ; it comprises some of the most impressive 
passages in the Wisdom Literature The second half 
is written in a style which is often turgid and obscure, 
though replete with striking words and phrases. The 
narrative of Genesis and Exodus is expanded with 
strange and fanciful additions ofa lengendary character 
(cf. xi. 15: xvi. I. 2.9. 18. 19-23: xvii. 6. 9. 10. 15-19: 
xviil. 12. 13. 17-19: xiX. II. 12.17. 21). The story, in 
spite of occasional passages of striking power, becomes 
wearisome ; and the effects of the numerous parentheses 
is confusing and inartistic. The conclusion comes 
abruptly ; and we are left in doubt whether the work 
was accidently left unfinished ; or whether the over- 
throw of the idolatrous Egyptians was originally 


‚intended to serve as a suitable climax to the work. 


The space, however, between chaps. ix. and x. may 
easily be misleading. The book, as I am now con- 
yinced, forms a continuous whole. The division at 
chap. ix is not a real division of the subject-matter. 


Solomon’s prayer which begins at chap. ix. is continued 
down to the close of the book. Again and again 
throughout these chapters we find the Almighty is 
being addressed; the thread of prayer runs through 
the whole section, though we repeatedly seem to lose 
sight of it. Notice the emergence of the direct appeals 
in x. 20, “ And they sang praise to thy holy name, O 
Lord”: xi. 26, “O Sovereign Lord, thou lover of men’s 
lives.” cf. xii. 2: xv. I: Xvi. 12. 26: x1X. g. 22. 

As to the abrupt termination, we are left to draw 
our own conclusions. We find ourselves asking whether 


' Solomon in his prayer would not naturally have been 


represented as deducing the lessons of true wisdom 
from the subsequent history of the People in ‘the 
Wilderness, in the occupation of Canaan, in the period 
of the Judges, or in the foundation of the Monarchy ? 
And if so, must we regard the work as an unfinished 
fragment? Or was it the case that the writer, in order 
to emphasize his antagonism to Egyptian idolatry, 
regarded the Egyptian overthrow as the most suitable 
and impressive confirmation of his main contention ? 
The question is one which readers will answer in very 
different ways. 


Turning now to points of especial interest, (1) I would 


first of all draw attention to the writer’s treatment of 


“sin.” He attacks in the course of his book two 
aspects of sinfulness ; the one, as it would appear, Jewish, 
the other Gentile. The one is the ungodliness of the 
apostate Jew, the other is the ungodliness of the idola- 
trous heathen : the one is described in the earlier portion, 
more especially in chapter ii.; the other in the latter 
portion, more especially in chapters xiii - xv. 

The description of the Apostate Jews, beginning 
at chap. 1. 16, and occupying the whole of chapter ii., 
is carried on to the close of chapter v., in a succession 
of contrasts between “the righteous” and “the 
ungodly.” Attention should especially be given to 
the representation of the reasoning of “ the ungodly” 
amongst themselves (ii. 1-9), in which it would appear 
that the writer is identifying the argument of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes with the typical attitude of ungodliness : 
compare ver. 1 with Eccles. 11. 23, v. 17: ver. 2 with 
Eccles. iii. 19, 1X. 11: ver. 3 with Eccles. xi. 7: ver. 4 
with Eccles. i. 11, ii. 16, ix. 5: ver. 5 with Eccles. vi. 
12, vill. 8 ; verse 6 with Eccles. ii. 24, xi. 9: verses 7, 
8, 9, with Eccles. ix. 8. (See McNeile’s Introduction to 
Ecclesiastes). The speculation and the pessimism of 
Koheleth seemed impious to the religious-minded writer 
of the Book of Wisdom. 
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On the other hand, the latter part of the work con- 
tains an elaborate denunciation of idolatry ; argument, 
criticism, and ridicule are all employed for the purpose. 
This treatment of idolatry stands in marked contrast to 
the silence upon the subject so noticeable in the books 
of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Job, and Ecclesiasticus. The 
feelings of the Jew residing in Egypt, and brought into 
continual contact with the effete superstitions of the 
degraded class and with the refined intellectualism of 
the Greek philosophers, are thus depicted for us. The 
need of showing up the follies and the vices that 
accompanied idolatry was realised by the thoughtful 
Jew who dwelt in the centre of heathen learning, luxury, 
and sensualism. Above all, he would feel the need for 
a powerful protest, when he saw his countrymen yield- 
ing to the subtle influences of a popular esthetic 
Hellenism, or tempted to exchange their austerer 
Judaism for the more lax and easy-going ethics of the 
prevalent Greek society. 

(2). In this connexion, it is worth while for the 
English reader to be reminded that the writer of 
Wisdom was himself evidently well equipped for such 
a task. No Jewish writing could be more thoroughly 
penetrated with Greek thought; no Greek writer could 
be more varied and exuberant in his vocabulary. The 
book possesses a well-deserved place in literature. The 
allusions to current Greek philosophical thought are 
unquestionable. The teaching of the four cardinal 
virtues finds an echo in chap. viii. 7, “the fruits of 
wisdom’s labours are virtues, for she teacheth sober- 
ness, and understanding, righteousness and courage ; 
and there is nothing in life for men more profitable 
than these.” The Platonic belief in the pre-existence 
of the soul is expressed in chap. vili. 19, “And a good 
soul fell to my lot.” The Platonic conception of the 
universe being formed out of pre-existent formless 
matter is reproduced in chap. xi. 17, “for thine all- 
powerful hand that created the world out of formless 
matter.” The view that the body is the seat of sin 
and the prison-house of the soul is shared by the writer, 
e.g. Vili. 20, “‘ being good | came into a body undefiled ;” 
ix. 15, “ a corruptible body weigheth down the soul.” 

It was therefore with all the weight of knowledge 
and intellectual sympathy, that he feels constrained to 
warn his readers against the peculiar temptations of 
heathen sstheticism ; ¢.g. xiii. 3, “And if it was through 
delight in their beauty that they took them to be gods, 
let them know how much better than these is their 
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sovereign Lord ; for the first author of beauty created 
them. .. ;” ver. 9, “If they had power to know so much 
that they should be able to explore the course of things, 
how is it that they did not sooner find the Sovereign 
Lord of these his works?” In his indictment against 
idolatry, we are able thus to discern how far he has 
travelled beyond the ordinary range of the more con- 
servative Palestinian thought. 

(3). Lastly, it remains to allude, though it is only 
possible to do so briefly, to the most distinctive features 
in the religious teaching of the book. These may be 
summarised under the four heads of (a2) immortality, 
(5) universalism, /c) death, (d) the personification of 
“ Wisdom.” 

(2) The writer, who has evidently not yet become 
acquainted with any “Resurrection” doctrine, believes 
strongly in the doctrine of Immortality. The righteous 
man does not die, cf. i.15, ili. 1,2,4; virtue is créwned 
with immortality, cf. iv. 2; immortality brings man to 
God, cf. vi. 18, 19, vill. 17, xii. 1, xv. 3. The early 
death of the righteous is not to be ranked as a mis- 
fortune, cf. iv. 7, 16. 

(6) There are passages in which we seem to see 
traces of a belief in the annihilation of the ungodly 
(cf. i. 11,12,16; i1.25; xvii.20). Elsewhere, however, 
the writer asserts the general principle that there is no 
destructive force in the universe, and that God did not 
make death. cf. i. 14. The phrases “ Thou hast mercy 
on all men” (xi. 23), “ Thou lovest all things that are” 
(xi. 24), “Thou sparest all things” (xi. 26) point to the 
expectation of the widest possible extent of mercy. 

(c) "Ihe reader should give careful attention to the 
passage in chap. 11. 23, 24, “God created man for incor- 
ruption, and made him an image of his own proper 
being ; but by the envy of the devil death entered into 
the world, and they that are of his portion make trial 
thereof.” Here we meet for the first time in literature 
the conception of the Devil as man’s foe, identified with 
the serpent in the Garden of Eden, and as having been 
moved by envy of man, who had been created in the 
image of God, to tempt him to evil and thus to bring 
death into the world. In Jewish and Christian theology 
this doctrine was destined to be developed into systems 
profoundly affecting the anthropology of later genera- 
tions. A comparison of the language in this verse with 
the account, on the one hand, of the Fall in the book of 
Genesis and with the teaching of St. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Romans wi!l not fail to be instructive. 


x. 
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fd) The famous delineation of “Wisdom in chaps, | contains no thought of an Incarnation. “ Wisdom” is 


vii—ix. culminates in chap. vii. 25, 26, “a breath of 
the power of God, a clear effluence of the glory of the 
Almighty, an effulgence from everlasting light, an 
image of his goodness, &c.” This description was not 
unnaturally seized on by Patristic writers as presenting 
a parallel to the Johannine teaching of the Divine 
Logos, and therefore as a prediction of the Messiah. 
But there is no warrant for this inference. ‘The passage 


regarded as an emanation from God, a spiritual agency, 
created but not independent; personified, if we may so 
express it, but not personal. In this splendid eulogy of 
“ Wisdom” we seem to find the loftiest expression in 
pre-Christian literature of the instinctive yearning of 
man’s heart for some personal mediation between 


| absolute Deity and created beings. 


Che Second Book of Maccabees. 


By tHe Rev. W. Farrweatuer, M.A. 


The wo Kar prefixed to this book (i.— ii. 18) are 
almost certainly forged documents attached to it by a 
later hand, with the object of inducing the Egyptian 
Jews to observe the Feast of Dedication. They are 
followed by the writer's own preface (ii. 19—30). 
With the exception of the brief conclusion (xv. 37—39), 
the remainder of the book consists of an epitome of a 


_ larger work by one Jason, a Jew of Cyrene. It deals 


with the same history as its predecessor I. Maccabees, 
except that it begins at a point one year earlier (B.C. 176) 


and stops short at the death of Nicanor (B.C. 161), thus — 


covering a period of only fifteen years. For the first of 
these years, z.e., for the events narrated in ch. iii. 1— iv. 6, 
regarding the attempted robbery of the Temple treasury 
by Heliodorus and the intrigues of Simon the Benjamite 
against the worthy high priest Onias III., it is our 
principal authority. 

II. Maccabees was originally written in Greek—as 
was manifest to Jerome “from its very style "—from a 
pronouncedly Pharisaic standpoint, and was possibly 
directed against the Hasmonzan dynasty. No sympathy 
is shown towards the priestly class, whose faults are 
severely censured (iv. 13). Both in trustworthiness and 
in style it is inferior to I. Maccabees, the authority of 
which is to be preferred where, as not frequently hap- 
pens, the accounts are conflicting. Besides being highly 
coloured, the narrative does not observe strict chrono- 
logical sequence. Instead of the sober annalistic style 
of the earlier historian, we have a work marked by 
hyperbole, inflated rhetoric, and homiletic reflection. 
Bitter invective is heaped upon the national enemies, 
and strong predilection is shown for the marvellous. 
The language used in the preface and conclusion sug- 
gests that these extravagances are mostly chargeable to 
the epitomiser himself, although the fulness and in- 


accuracy of detail, which are a feature of the book, also 
suggest that Jason’s information was derived from the 
recollections of eye-witnesses orally communicated. In 
spite of its obvious defects, however, it forms a useful 
supplement to I. Maccabees, 

Of the author of the original work of which II. Mac- 
cabees is an abridgement nothing is known but the 
name. Although described as “ of Cyrene,” he shews 
greater familiarity with Syria than with either Egypt or 
Palestine. Of the epitomiser not even the name is known. 

The writer’s interests are religious rather than historical. 
His main object is not to relate the facts in their chron- 
ological sequence, but to make use of them in order to 
inculcate religious lessons. In I. Maccabees there is a 
keen sense of the part to be played by the Jews them- 
selves, of the necessity of employing their own skill and 
valour; here they are made to rely rather upon the 
Divine intervention. In the First Book the writer 
refrains from the use of the Divine Name; here it is of 
frequent occurrence. Fantastic apparitions of angelic 
and supernatural beings, gorgeously arrayed and mostly 
upon horseback, are frequently introduced. In general 
the views reflected in the book are those of the Pharisees. 
The ungpdly will be punished mercilessly, and in exact 
correspondence to their sins (iv. 38, 42; v. 9 f; ix. 5-18). 
The chastisements of erring Jews are of short duration, 
and intended to recall them to duty. If the faithful 
suffer martyrdom, it is in order to serve as an example 
to others, and they shall be compensated by being raised 
up “unto an eternal renewal of life.” This combination 
of the doctrine of a resurrection with that of immortality 
represents a more advanced eschatology than is to be 
met with in any other pre-Christian document. 

It is probable that II. Maccabees is already referred 


to in the Epistle to the Hebrews (cf. Heb. xi. 35, with 
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II. Mace. vi. 19, 28). On account of its martyrology 
it was a favourite work with patristic writers. The 
Protestant Churches have, however, followed Origen in 


excluding it from the canon of Holy Scripture. Luther 
_ pronounces against it as strongly as he does in favour 


of the First Book : “‘ 1 am so hostile to the other (second) 
Book of Maccabees, and to Esther, as to wish they had 
never existed ; for they Judaise too much, and contain 
much heathen naughtiness ” (Zadle Talk, I. 24). The 


Roman Church, on the other hand, has given effect to 
Augustine’s favourable view by pronouncing it canonical. 


It finds support in this book for its teaching with refer- 
ence to prayers for the dead and Purgatory (xii. 43 ff). 


An allusion to Jeremiah as “ he who prayeth much for 
the people and the holy city” (xv. 14), it likewise 
appeals to, as confirming its views respecting the inter- 


cession of the saints. 


Che Apocrypha in the Homilies. 


In the 35th Article of the Church of England the 
second Book of Homilies is described as containing 
“a godly and wholesome Doctrine.” It is not gener- 
aliy realised how much of the Apocrypha is used to 
enforce ihis “ godly and wholesome Doctrine.” 

In the Homily on the Misery of Man, Judith’s use of 
sackcloth, dust and ashes is referred to as an example 
of a holy woman declaring to the world her remem- 
brance of her corrupt frail nature, dust, earth and ashes. 
The Book of Wisdom (vii. 1—6) also, “ willing to pull 
down our proud stomachs” is quoted as containing a 
reminder of our mortal and earthly generation. And 
the words of “holy Baruch”’ (ii. 6) are given as a 
suitable confession of sin. 


Ecclesiasticus is quoted in the Sermon on Faith. 


“The wise man saith ‘ He that believeth in God will 
hearken unto His commandments.’” (Ecclus. xxxii. 24) 
There is a reference to the faith of Abraham as men- 
tioned in Ecclus. xliv. 20, 23. And Ecclus. i. 21 and 
v. 16, are made use of at the end of the second part of 
the Homily. 

In the Sermon on Good Works, the evil devices and 
idolatries of the Israelities are set out at length, the 
worship of Bel and the Dragon being included among 
them. 

Ecclus. xxiii. 11 is quoted in the Homily on Swearing, 
as an inspired text :—“Almighty God, by the wise man 
saith, ‘That man which sweareth much shall be full of 


sin, and the scourge of God shall not depart from his 


house. 

The Sermon on Declining from God leads off with a 
free rendering of Ecclus. x. 13. 

The Homily against the Fear of Death, likewise com- 
mences with a text from Ecclesiasticus (xli. 1). And 
of the “Scriptures” which testify that righteous men 
by death depart from troubles unto rest, the Book of 


Wisdom is given the foremost place (iii. I—3, v. 15,16, 
iv. 7). 

The Book of Wisdom (vi. 1—3) is also quoted in the 
Sermon on Obedience, and is quoted as *‘ the infallible 
and undeceivable word of God.” 

A copious use is made of the Apocrypha, in the 
Homily against Peril of Idolatry. There is a recom- 
mendation to read the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters 
of the Book of Wisdom, from which many long and 
short extracts are made; and an exhortation to “ see 
and view the whole of the fourteenth chapter with 
diligence, for it is worthy to be well-considered.” 
Quotations are also made from the fifteenth chapter, 
which, with the two preceding chapters, and Baruch vi. 
(the Epistle of Jeremiah) the writer suggests should be 
often and diligently read. Baruch vi. 11 is quoted in 
full as the words of the prophet Baruch, and is referred 
to, with the above-mentioned passages, as “ God's 
word,” and “Scripture.” And the Epistle of Jeremiah 
(Baruch vi.) is also quoted in other places in the Homily. 
The Book of Wisdom is referred to as one of the 
“godly writings of Solomon, the wisest of all men, 
whereby he armed others against the danger of idols 
and images, yet himself was persuaded to commit 
fornication. Wherefore (the author of the Homily 
writes) it is better even for the wisest to regard this 
warning, ‘ He that loveth danger shall perish therein.’ ” 
(Ecclus. iii. 26). There is also a passing allusion to 
Bel as the patron-deity of the Babylonians. : 

The Sermon on Fasting contains a reference to the 
rejoicings of Judith and all the people of Bethulia when 
God had by the hand of a woman slain Holofernes, 
the grand captain of the Assyrians’ host, and discomfited 
all their enemies. They were “the children of the 
wedding, and had the bridegroom with them,” and 
hence could not fast. (S. Matthew ix. 15). But, in times 
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of trouble, “fasting used with prayer is of great efficacy, 
_ and weigheth much with God. So the angel Raphael 


told Tobias” (a free rendering of Tobit xii. 8). 

Judith and Holofernes are also referred to in the 
Homily against Gluttony and Drunkenness :—“ Holo- 
fernes, a valiant and mighty captain, being overwhelmed 
with wine, had his head stricken from his shoulders by 
that silly woman Judith’’ (The word “silly ’’ here, of 
course, means ‘simple’ in its best sense). There is 
also a reference to I. Maccabees xvi. 16 :—“‘ Simon, the 
high priest and his two sons, Mattathias and Judas, 
being entertained of Ptolemy the son of Abobus, who 
had before married Simon’s daughter, after much eating 
and drinking, were traitorously murdered of their own 
kinsman.” Jesus the son of Sirach is quoted to show that 
the body is much disquieted and shamed by gluttony 
and drunkenness. (Ecclus. xxxi. 20, xix. 2, xxxi. 29). 

The Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach (xi., 4) is 
also quoted in the Sermon against Excess of Apparel. 
And the references to Esther-in-the-Apocrypha and 
Judith, in this Homily, are quaint enough to be quoted 
in full:—“ Hear how that noble holy woman queen 
Esther setteth out these goodly ornaments (as they be 
called) when (in respect of saving God's people) she 
was compelled to put on such glorious apparel, knowing 
that it was a fit stale to blind the eyes of carnal fools. 
Thus she prayed : ‘ Thou knowest, O Lord, the necess- 
ity which I am driven to, to put on this apparel, and 
that I abhor this sign of pride, and of this glory which 
I bear on my head, and that I defy it as a filthy cloth, 
and I wear it not when I am alone’ (Additions to 
Esther xiv. 16.) Again, by what means was Holofernes 
deceived, but by the glittering shew of apparel, which 
that holy woman Judith did put on her, not as delight- 
ing in them, nor seeking vain voluptuous pleasure by 
them? But she wore it of pure necessity by God’s 
dispensation, using this vanity to overcome the vain 
eyes of God’s enemy. Such desire was in those noble 
women, being very loth and unwilling otherwise to 
wear such sumptuous apparel, by the which others 
should be caused to forget themselves. These be 
commended -in Scripture for abhorring such vanities, 
which, by constraint and great necessity against their 
hearts’ desire, they were compelled to wear them for a 
time. And shall such women be worthy commenda- 
tions, which neither be comparable with these women 
aforesaid in nobility, nor comparable to them in their 
good zeal to God and His people, whose daily delight 
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and seeking is to flourish in such gay shifts and changes, 
never satisfied, nor regarding who smarteth for their 
apparel, so they may come by it?” 

Esther and Judith are also mentioned in the Sermon 
concerning Prayer, together with Susanna, as godly 
women who greatly prevailed in all their doings, by 
giving their minds earnestly and devoutly to prayer. 

In the Homily on Common Prayer and Sacraments, 
the example of the people of Bethulia in their use of 
“common prayer” is given :—“ When Holofernes 
beseiged Bethulia, by the advice of Judith, they fasted 
and prayed, and were delivered.” And a little later on, 
the words occur:—“ The Jews also, when in the time 
of Judith they did with all their heart pray God to visit 
His people of Israel, had prepared their hearts before 
they began to pray. After this sort had Manasses 
prepared ‘his heart before he prayed and said,—‘ And 
now, O Lord, do I bow the knees of my heart, asking 
of thee part of Thy merciful kindness’ ” (From the 
Prayer of Manasses). And the concluding words of 


_ the Homily are taken from Ecclus. xxxv. 17. 


In the Sermon on Alms-deeds, the Book of Tobit 
and Ecclesiasticus are naturally drawn upon. “ The 
holy father Toby giveth this counsel:—‘ Give alms, 
saith he, ‘of thine own goods, and turn never thy face 
from the poor’ (Tobit iv. 7,—a portion of one of the 
Offertory Sentences in the Holy Communion Service) ; 
‘eat thy bread with the hungry, and cover the naked 
with thy clothes ’” (Tobit iv. 16). “ Toby” is also 
mentioned among “the holy fathers whose alms-deeds 
obtained God’s favour, and in’ God’s eternal word are 
set before us as perfect examples ever before our eyes, 
both how we shall please God in this mortal life, and 
also how we may come to live in joy with them in ever. 
lasting pleasure and felicity.’ The strong teaching 
that merciful almsdealing is profitable to purge the soul 
from the infection and filthy spots of sin is’ fortified by 


quotations from the Book of Tobit and Ecclesiasticus :—_ 


“ The samellesson doth the Holy Ghost also teach in 
sundry places of the Scriptures, saying, ‘ Mercifulness 
and almsgiving purgeth from all sins, and delivereth 
from death, and suffereth not the soul to come into 
darkness’ (Tobit iv. 10; xii. 9.) The wise preacher, 
the son of Sirach, confirmeth the same, when he saith, 
‘That as water quencheth burning fire, even so mercy 
and alms resisteth and reconcileth sins,’” (Ecclus. iii. 30.) 
Otker quotations from Ecclesiasticus (xxxv. 1, 2, 6, 7; 
iv. 6), occur in this Homily in other connections. 
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In the Sermon for Good Friday there is a joint- 
allusion to Ecclus. xxviii. 2, and S. Matthew xviii. 35. 

The Book of Wisdom is much quoted (xvi. 26, 12; 
16.3 Im, 385 wi. O85 1%. £3, 17, 80; Bil. vil, 
1I—14; vii. 17—19; i. 4,5) in the Sermon for 
Rogation week. 

Ecclesiasticus is twice quoted in the Homily against 
Idleness :—‘‘We are commanded by Jesus Sirach, not 
to hate painful works, neither husbandry, or other such 
mysteries of travail which the Highest hath created ”’ 
(vii. 15), ‘‘Idleness bringeth much evil and mischief” 


(xxxiii. 27). 

The same book (Ecclesiasticus) is also twice quoted 
in the Sermon on Repentance, ¢.g., vii. I—3; v.7, 2-6. 

Lastly, in the final Homily—against Wilful Rebellion 
—there is a reference to the rebellion of the devil 
(Wisdom ii. 24), and to the vanity and mischief of not 
knowing God (Wisdom xiii. 1, Baruch iii. 28). And 
“the prophet Baruch” is quoted (i. 11—13) as giving 
good advice to the Jews when he urged them to pray 
for the cruel Nabuchodonosor instead of rebelling 
against him. 


Dhe Messianic Teaching of IV. Esdras. 


By THE Rev. W. O. E. Orgstrertey, B.D, 


It is proposed in this article to examine the “ Vision 
of the man ascending out of the Sea,” IV. Esdr. 13233; 
it will be profitable, therefore, to give, first of all, the 
description of this Vision in the words of the author. 
The following is a translation of Bensly’s Latin text,* 
Gunkel’s notes f on the other versions being, however, 


also taken into consideration. 

And behold, from the sea a great wind arose and stirred up 
all its waves. And I looked, and behold that wind caused to 
ascend from the heart of the sea as it were the likeness of a 
man. I looked, and behold this man flew with the clouds of 
heaven. And whithersoever he turned his face and gazed 
(consideraret), there all things trembled when they were seen 
by him. And whithersoeverthe voice went forth out of his 
mouth, there all that heard his voice melted away as wax melts 
when its feels the fire. And after these things I looked, and 
behold a multitude of men, that could not be numbered, were 
gathered together from the four winds of heaven, in order to 
war against the man who had ascended out of the sea. And I 
looked, and behold, he hewed out for himself a great mountain, 
and flew upon it, But Isought to discover the region or the 
locality out of which the mountain had been hewn ; but I 
could not. And after this I looked, and behold, all they that 
were gathered together against him in order to fight against 
him, were greatly afraid; nevertheless they dared to fight. 
And behold, when he observed the onslaught of the approach- 
ing multitude, he raised not his hand, nor did he clutch his 
sword, nor any other warlike weapon ; I only saw how that he 
sent forth out of his mouth as it were a fiery stream, and from 
his lips flaming breath, and from his tongue there came out a 
storm of sparks (scintillas tempestatis) ; these were all mixed 
up together, the fiery stream, the flaming breath and the over- 
whelming storm (multitudo tempestatis), And these struck 
against the approaching multitude which had prepared to fight, 
and burned the whole of it, so that suddenly nothing was seen 


# The Pourth Book of Esra\the Latin Version edited from the 
MSS. [1895] 


t Das vierte Buch Esra (in Kautzsch’s edition, 1900]. 
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of the innumerable multitude but only the dust of ashes and the 
smell of smoke, And when I saw this, I was terrified. And 
after this I saw that man descending from the mountain and 
calling unto him another, a peaceful multitude, And there 
nigh unto him the figures of many men, some of them joyful, 
others sad; some of them bound, others led those whom they 
brought as offerings (aliqgui adducentes ex eis qui offerebantur.) 


It will scarcely be possible to deal here with all the 
points which this most interesting passage suggests for 
consideration ; but the most important element in the 
whole passage, the description of the man from the sea, 
must have some detailed examination. The following 
points merit special attention :— 

i. The fact that this man comes from “the heart of 
of the sea.” 

ii. The fear that takes hold of those that see him. 

iii. ‘he meaning of the great mountain. 

iv. The way in which the man from the sea destroys 

his enemies. 

But before dealing with these it is indispensable that 
another fact with regard to this passage should be 
realized, viz., its mythological character ; this will be 
made clearer presently ; for the present it is sufficient 
to point out that the ascending out of the sea, the flying 
upon the clouds of heaven, the hewing out of a great 
mountain, the overwhelming fire from the mouth of the 
Man, and the way in which the evil multitude is anni- 
hilated, are all mythological /raz#s ; moreover, the way 
in which they are brought in shows that the writer was 
not relating an actual vision which he had had, but that 
he was utilizing some pre-existing myth-material, which 
for the most part he did not understand. Thus, if the 
writer had composed the vision himself, he would have 
explained, for example, how and why the Man from the 
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sea was suddenly transported from the surface of the 
sea to the clouds, from there on to a high mountain, 
which he himself hews out; he would certainly have 
hinted at the reason and significance of these changes, 
if he had known them; for visions of this kind are 
almost always recounted in order to teach, and, generally 
speaking, every point in a vision is the counterpart or 
the sign of something which the seer wishes to teach. 
The vision as recounted leaves the impression that the 
writer himself did not altogether understand what he was 
relating ; indeed, this he acknowledges in respect of 
one point which, as will be seen, is of cardinal import- 
ance ; for he says in verse 7:— But I sought to discover 
the region or the locality out of which the mountain had 
been hewn; but I could no! ; we shall see presently what 
the region was. But that which shows in the clearest 
possible way that the writer did not understand the real 
significance of some of the most important points in the 
vision is his own attempted interpretation of it. It will 
be well to compare this interpretation (verses 25—50) 
with the main points of the vision. In explanation of 
the Man from the sea we read as follows: When thou 
didst see a man ascending out of the heart of the sea, he tt 
ts who the Most High hath reserved from very ancient 
times, by means of whom He will redeem His creation ; 
he it is who will himself set things in order (disponet) 
among those who are left. It must be particularly noticed 
here that there is no attempt to explain what is the real 
problem and—as we shall try to show—the most signi- 
ficant point, namely, why the man ascends from the Sea. 
Again, the explanation as to why the first multitude 
attacked the man from the sea—in spite of their fear— 
is: Behold, days are coming, in which the Most High 
will redeem the inhabitants of the earth ; it then goes on 
to say that there will be wars, nation fighting against 
nation, after which the Man from the sea will appear; 
and then all the nations will cease fighting against each 
Other, and will combine in attacking Him. It will be 
Seen at once that there is no explanation of the vision, 
in which the attacking multitude is suddenly annihilated. 
But a couple of verses further on there is another 
attempt at explanation, this time reference being made 
to the fire issuing forth from the mouth of the Man from 
the sea: But he, my son, will punish the sins of those 
mations which attacked himj—they are those like the 
tempest ; he will hold up before them their evil machin- 
ations aud their (future) torments,—they are those like 
the fire 3 then will he destroy them without trouble and 
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through the law,—they are those like the flame. The text 
in these verses (37, 38) is difficult, it is true; but the 
attempt at explaining the corresponding verses in the 
vision fails altogether. Then, once more, the hewing 
out of the great mountain is explained in this way: 
But he himself will stand upon the summi of Mount 
Zion; but Zion will come and will be made manifest to 
all, ready built,—as thou didst see that a mountain was 
hewed out without hands. 

Now it must be obvious at once that these attempted 
explanations are no explanations at all; there is no 
getting away from the fact that the writer does not him- 
self understand much of the vision which he relates; he 
has a vague insight into its general tendency, but as to 
the meaning of the details, so full of significance, he has 
practically no idea. There is only one conclusion to be 
drawn from this, and that is that he did not understand 
the vision which he describes; it follows, therefore, that 
the vision is not his own composition. The question 
then arises, where did he get it from? And the answer 
is, that, in view of the striking mythological ¢raz¢s which 
characterize the vision, it belonged to the myth-material 
which had for ages been floating among the people. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that this assumption 
is correct, then the vision must be interpreted in the 
light of this pre-existing myth-material. We must, 
therefore, enquire what this pre-existing myth-material 
was, and where it is to be found. In a short article like 
this it is possible only to give indications ; anything in 
the way of detail is out of the question.” _ 

All the world over there are traces of a belief in a 
primeval conflict between a great watery monster and a 
champion who occupies the position of a divine-human 


hero. In a number of instances this episode is con- 


nected with the creation of the world, though—be it 
said—creation-stories do not always include this conflict. 
Whatever may have been the earliest conceptions re- 
garding, the primeval conflict, there can be no doubt 
that the protagonists on either side represented the 
forces of order and disorder, light and darkness, harm- 
fulness and beneficence,—ultimately, evil and good. 
The Babylonian myth of the conflict between Tiamat 
and Marduk is probably the best known version of the 
story ; there are, however, manifold references to the 
myth in the Old Testament; thus the expression sohu 
wabohu in Gen. 1 2—“ waste and void ”—witnesses to 


®A good deal of material will be found in the writer's, The Evolution 
of the Messianic Idea, which will be published shortly, 
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the belief in the general disorder of the Cosmos before 
the Creation, when 7eAom—the “ Deep”— held sway, 
and all was “‘ Darkness.” The words in the following 
verse, And God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light ; constitute the spiritualized Israelite form of what 
in the Babylonian account is the victory of Marduk over 
Tiamat. But this spiritualized form is by no means 
always evident in the Old Testament, and in a number 
of passages the conflict is referred to in a more material- 
istic and realistic manner ; to give but a few instances: 
Is, 51 9, 10— 
Rouse thee, rouse thee, put on strength, Arm of Jahwe ; 
Rouse thee, as in days of old, as in ages long since past; 
Art not thou that which clave in pieces Rahab, that pierced 
the Dragon ? | 
Art not thou that which dried up the Sea, the waters of 
Tehom Rabbah ? 
Again Ps. 74 B— 
Thou didst split in twain the Sea in Thy strength ; 


Thou didst break in pieces the heads of the dragons in the 


waters. 
Ps. 89 9, 10 (8, 9)— 
‘Thou rulest the Sea when she rises up, Thou stillest her 
waves when they roar ; 
Thou hast humbled Rahab, as one that is dishonoured ; 


With Thy mighty arm hast Thou scattered Thine enemies, ¢ 
Job. 26 12,13— 
With his might did he still the Sea; and with his skill did 
he cleave in pieces Rahab. 
Heaven's bolts were terrified at him; 
He hath dishonoured with his hand the coiling Serpent. t 


Many other references cauld be given; but what‘is 
noticeable about these quotations is that they are poetry, 
and this applies to many another passage of a like kind ; 
now, as is well known, the ancient traditions of peoples 
all the world over are largely preserved in the form of 
poetry,—or at all events, that which corresponds to the 
modern idea of poetry. Here we have, therefore, the 


reminiscences of the old traditions—still believed to 


For the justification of this rendering see the writer’s book, already 
referred to. § 3. I. 


commemorate actual events by the Israelites of those - 


days—which had been handed down for untold ages, 
that at the beginning of things a great monster who 
represented the principle of disorder and harmfulness, 
and who was identified with the watery element, was 
overcome in conflict by one who represented the prin- 
ciple of order and beneficence, and who in later ages 
became identified with Jahwe. A point of paramount 
importance to bear in mind is that in all the passages 
in which this conflict is referred to, the watery monster 
is never represented as having been finally annihilated; 
he is conquered, stilled, dishonoured, pierced, etc., but 
not destroyed. The reason for this apparently (but not 
in reality) incongruous element is that the obvious 
presence of much harm and evil in the world precluded 
the belief that the monster had been wholly annihilated. 
On the other hand, there are numerous references to his 
final destruction in the future. 

It is this floating myth-material which, in a somewhat 
developed form, was utilized by the writer of this 
“vision”; he understands it partly, but only partly. 
The “ Man from the Sea” is the ancient divine-haman 
hero returning from the final victory over the watery 


monster (Zehom=the Deep), and he comes now to slay | 


all the wicked on the earth in order to complete his 
victory over that which was the embodiment uf the prin- 
ciple of evil. A very instructive and interesting parallel, 
the same in the underlying idea, but somewhat differ- 
ently presented, is to be found in Rev. 21—And J saw 
a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and 
the first earth are passed away; AND THE SEA 
IS NO MORE. In each case it is harmfuless, 
wickedness, sin (this is the logical order of develop- 
ment) that is done away with preparatory to the 
inaüguration of the time of bliss. 

The other elements in the “ Vision” must be dealt. 
with on some other occasion. 


Sternhold and Hopkins’ “ Senedicite.” 


them with all. Newly set forth and allowed to be sung in all 
Churches, of all the people together before and after Morning 
and Eueniug Prayer, as also before and after Sermons, more- 
ouer in priuat houses, for their godly solace and comfort, 
laying apart al ungodly songs and ballads which tend onely to 
the nourishing of vice and corrupting of youth. London, 
Printed for the companie of Stationers, Cum Priuilegio Regis 
Regali 1610.''] 


[This version of the Canticle of the Three Children istaken | 
\ from the edition of Sterahold and Hopkins’ Psalms printed in 


1610. The title-page of the book is also sufficiently interesting 
to be reproduced in full :-— 


“The whole booke of Psalmes collected into English | 
meeter by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, W, Whittingham, and 
others, conferred with the Hebrew with apt notes to singe 
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_ purpose, and character. 


The Song of the Chree Children. 
praysing God, prouoking all creatures to do the same. 


I O all ye workes of God the Lord, blesse ye the 
\ Lord, Prayse him and magnifie him for euer. 

2 O ye the Angels of the Lord, blesse ye the 
Lord, &c. | 

3 O ye the starrie heauens hie, 

4 O ye waters aboue the skie, 

5 O ye powers of the Lord, 

6 O ye the shining Sunne and Moone, 

7 O ye the glistering starres of heauen, 

; «6 ye the showers and dropping dew, 

9 O ye the blowing windes of God, 

oO 0 ©.-d O ye the fire and warming heat, 

II Ye winter and the summer tide, 

12 O ye the dewes and binding frosts, 

13 Oye the frostes and chilling cold, 

14 O ye congealed Ise and Snow, 

15 O ye the nights and lightsome daies, 

ı6 Oye the darknesse and the light, 


17 O ye the lightnings and the cloudes, 
18 O let the earth blesse the Lord, 

19 O ye the mountaines and the hilles, 

20 O all the greene things on the earth, 
21 O ye the euerspringing welles, 

22 O ye the seas and ye the floodes, 

23 Whales and all that in waters moue, 
24 O all ye flying foules of the ayre, 

25 beastes and cattell eke, 

26 O ye the children of mankind, 

27 Let Israell eke blesse the Lord, 

28 O ye the Priestes of God the Lord, 

29 O ye the seruants of the Lord, 

30 Ye spirits and soules of righteous men, 
3t Ye holy and ye meeke of heart, 

32  O Ananias blesse the Lord, blesse thou the 


Lord, &c. | 

33 O Azarias blesse the Lord, blesse thou the 
Lord, &c. 

34 And Misaell blesse thou the Lord, blesse thou 
the Lord. &c. 


Motes on the Testaments of the All, Patriarchs. 


By tHe Rav. R. H. Cuarıes, D.D., D. Litt., Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint, Oxford. 


Short Account of the Book.—The Testaments 
of the XII. Patriarchs has, since its rediscovery by 
Bishop Grosseteste in the thirteenth century till the last 
decade, been a sealed book, misunderstood and mis- 
dated on every hand. The research of the last few years 
has, however, succeeded in discovering its true date, 
It now comes forward as a 
book second in importance to none composed between 
200 B.C; and the Christian era. It was written in 
Hebrew in the last quarter of the second century B.C. 
by a Chasid on behalf of the high priesthood of the 
great Maccabean family, and especially on behalf of the 
Messianic claims of John Hyrcanus, who, according to 
Josephus, was the only Israelite who enjoyed the triple 
Offices of prophet, priest, and king. But its claims to 


historical importance, however great, are overshadowed 


by its still greater claims as being the sole representative 
of the loftiest ethical standard ever attained by pre- 
Christian Judaism, and as such, attesting the existence 
of a type of religious thought in pre-Christian Judaism, 
that was the natural preparation for the ethics of the 
New Testament, and especially of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Not only so, but this book influenced directly 


the Sermon on the Mount in a few of its most striking 
thoughts and phrases, and the Pauline Epistles in a 
great variety of passages. 

Versions and MSS.—The Testaments are found 
in Greek, Armenian, and Slavonic. It is reported that 
there is also a Georgian version, but I cannot get any 
trustworthy information on this point. Of the Greek 
version there are nine MSS. Three of these represent 
one form of text, and six another. We might be inclined 
to call these Greek recensions, but further study of the 
text shows that the divergencies between the two types 
of text did not originate in the Greek. Of the Armenian 
version there are at least eleven MSS. known. Here 
again two types of text are represented, and for the most 
part the differences originated within the Armenian. 
Four of the MSS. belong to one recension and seven 
to the other. In the Slavonic there are two recensions. 

The Original Language.—It is only within the 
last two decades that a Hebrew original has been ad- 
vocated. All scholars for the past four hundred years 
save Grabe, Kohler, and Gaster, were :onvinced that the 
Testaments were written in Hellenistic Greek and pre- 
Sented none of the peculiar marks which characterise 
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a version. Bousset also, and Beer, within the last 
three years have expressed their belief in a Hebrew 
original. But none of these scholars gave any linguistic 
evidence for this view, save Gaster, who explained a 
corrupt passage in Naphtali by retranslation into 
Hebrew, and showed that there was a play on the name 
Jochebed, which could be restored by retranslation. The 


present writer began the study of the Testaments about 


thirteen years ago, and gradually a body of convincing 
proofs of a Hebrew original have accumulated in his 
hands. Some of these which were of the nature of 
paronomasiz, I published in the article on the Testa- 
ments in the Encyclopedia Biblica. Here I showed 
that, when certain passages which spoke of Simeon, 
Gershom, Merari, Zebulon, Bilhah, and Issachar, were 
retranslated paronomasiz discovered themselves in the 
Hebrew. A year or two after this article was published 
some Aramaic fragments came to light which agreed 
very closely with many of the passages in which the 
above names occurred, and reproduced the very 
paronomasiz, which, as I had shown, must have existed 
in the Hebrew original. Bousset (intheZ./. N Tliche 
Wissenschaft) in a short article on the Aramaic frag- 
ments gave his adhesion to a Hebrew original and 
pointed out that the presence of the paronomasiz in 
the fragments had already been anticipated by the 


present writer. 


But there are other and stronger arguments for a 
Hebrew original. Many Hebrew constructions and 
expressions are to be found on every page of the Greek 
text. That is, though the vocabulary is Greek, the 
idiom is Hebraic and foreign to the genius of the Greek 
language. Thus the prepositions that follow the 
Hebrew verb are reproduced in the Greek, where the 
Greek verb is transitive and cannot admit of a prepo- 
sition. Again the translator frequently misunderstands 
an idiom. Thus in one passage he says that "the 
deeds of man cannot escape the eye of the Lord, 
because they are written on the breast of his bone!” 
When the underlined words are retranslated into 
Hebrew, we find that they mean “ on the heart itself.” 
Or again, one of the patriarchs is represented as saying 
to his children that after the resurrection they ‘should 
dwell with him zz hope.” Here the Hebrew “ labetach ” 


should have been rendered “ safely.” The same mis. 


translation of this phrase is found in the LXX. Some 
sixty instances of the above nature could be given. 
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But there are still stronger arguments. We have 


already pointed out that the Greek Version ends in two - 


forms. Further study shows that these forms did not 
originate in the Greek but actually in the Hebrew, and 
that about che Christian era there were current two 
Hebrew recensions of the text. Both these recensions 
were translated into the Greek, and it is possible to 
determine the very one that St. Paul used. But to give 
one out of a very large number of passages which 
shows that the Hebrew circulated in two forms, we 
might adduce the fact that whereas the patriarch Ben. 
jamin is said to have “died in a good sleep” in one 
recension, in the other he is said to have “ died at a 
good old age.’ The only difference between the two 
readings in unpointed Hebrew would be the loss of a 
slight excrescence on the Hebrew letter 5 which turned 
it into the Hebrew letter x. 

Date. The book presupposes the existence of a 
kingly high priesthood—a combination of offices which 
naturally makes us think of the Maccabean priest kings 
of the 2nd cent. B.C. And the possibility of doubting 
this reference is excluded by the fact that the high 
priest is not only a high priest and civil ruler but also a 
warrior. Further unmistakable tokens of the Macca- 
bean dynasty come to light as we proceed, ‘The priest- 
hood according to the Testaments was to be called by 
a new name. Now the Maccabean high priests were 
the first Jewish priests to assume the title, priests of the 
Most High God—a title anciently borne by Melchizedek 
and renewed by the new holders of the high priesthood 
when they displaced the Zadokite priesthood, the 
legitimate holders of the office. This title is found in 
Josephus, the Talmud, the Book of Jubilees, and the 
Assumption of Moses, The above facts would apply 
to any of the Maccabean priest-kings in the latter half 
of the 2nd. cent. B.C. But the fact that our author 
assigns the triple offices of prophet, priest, and king, to 
one of this dynasty, shows that he is writing in the reign 
of John Hyrcanus, who, as Josephus tells, was unique 
in all Jewish history as the holder of these three offices, 
Moreover, the book must have been written before 
107 B.C.; for in that year or thereabouts Hyrcanus 
broke with the Pharisees and joined their rivals the 
Sadducees. Now since our author was a devout Pharisee, 
and since he extols Hyrcanus in almost superhuman 
terms, he must have written the Testaments between 
137 and 107 B.C. 
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She Gospel of Peter. 


By tHe Rev. Kırsorp Lake, M.A., Professor of N. T. and Early Christian Literature, Leiden. 


Between the years 189 and 203, Serapion,—according 
to Eusebius the eighth bishop after St. Peter—occupied 
the See of Antioch. He was, it seems, a man of great 
energy, who probably had not a little to do with the 
sending of missionaries to the Syriac church of Edessa, 
and he was zealous against all heresies. But on one 
occasion his instinct was at fault. In Rhosus, a city in 
his diocese, he was shown a gospel bearing the name of 
St. Peter, and without thinking very much about it gave 
permission for its use as a lectionary. Later on he was 
greatly distressed to find that he had unknowingly 
countenanced the use of a heretical book. He there- 
fore wrote a letter, part of which is quoted by Eusebius 
(H.E. 6, 12), withdrawing his permission and promising 
to pay another visit before long. He connected the 
book with a certain Marcianus (probably an obscure 
heretic of Syria, not Marcion, as the Armenian version of 
Eusebius suggests) of whom nothing more is known, 
and with the Docetic heresy. It would also seem that 
he gave in his letter a list of the objectionable passages 
which he noted, but unfortunately Eusebius did not see 
fit to quote this part of the document. 

So much has always been known of the Gospel of Peter; 
but in the year 1886 a startling disCovery was made in 
the cemetery of Akhmim (the old Panopolis) by Mons. 
Bouriant of the French Archeological Mission at Cairo. 
This was a little parchment MS. containing a copy, 
made apparently from MSS. already fragmentary, of the 
Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter and of the Book of 
Enoch. At first, it is difficult to see why the MS. was 
ascribed to the 8th century, but it probably belonged to 
the sth (cf. Grenfell and Hunt’s Casalogue of the Greek 
Papyri in the Cairo Museum, and Wessely in Studien 
sur Palaeographie u. Papyruskunde, 1. p. xxxvii). 

The fragment of the Gospel of Peter which is thus 
restored to us is probably the most important early 


Christian document yet given to us by Egyptian explor- 


ation. It begins in the middle of an account of ‘the 
trial of Our Lord, and ends just after the Resurrection 
with an unfinished sentence which is obviously leading 
up to an account of an appearance of the Risen Lord 
on the Sea of Galilee. 

The narrative is on the whole, as Serapion saw, the 
same as that in the canonical gospels, and it is probable 


| 


that the latter, or traditions akin to them, were used by 
the compiler of the Gospel of Peter. His use of Mark 
is almost certain, and many scholars think that the use 
of the three other gospels is very probable. There are 
however a few points in which curious alterations are 
made which throw light on the theological views of the 
circle of Christians who used the book. 

1. The responsibility for tne Crucifixion is shifted 
from Pilate to Herod. This is typical of early Christian 
antipathy to the Jews, and the desire to convert their 
moral guilt forthe Crucifixion into a legal responsibility. 
There is no doubt that there was a tendency in early 
literature to effect this change by emphasizing Pilate’s 
hesitation, and bringing Herod into the foreground of 
the picture: the question is where we are to seek its 
beginning. Is the Lucan narrative which gives an 
account of a trial by Herod the result of this tendency, 
or is it the historical fact which gave rise to it? 

2. It is stated that at the Crucifixion, our Lord “held 
his peace, as having no pain.” ‘his has, probably 
rightly, been regarded as a trace of Docetic doctrine. 
But it is improbable that this was held by the writer in 
the exaggerated form which denied the reality of the 
Lord’s Body. His doctrine seems rather to have con- 
sisted in making a strong distinction between the human 
Jesus and the divine Christ. rf 

3. This last point comes out very clearly in the 
account of the death and resurrection of the Lord. We 
are told that at the moment of death the Lord cried 
aloud saying, “My power, My power, thou hast left me; 
and having said this he was taken up.” At first sight 
this seems to imply that the Ascension took place at 
that moment, and this is inconsistent in an account 
which afterwards describes the Resurrection. What the 
writer meant seems to be that the Christ, the divine 
Power was taken up, and that the human Jesus was 
separated from the divine Being which had been in him. 
The Resurrection, of which an elaborate account is 
given, was the Resurrection of the human Jesus. The 
best commentary is supplied by Irenzeus (adv. Haer. ı. 
28. 7, ed. Harvey) in his account of the Ophites. “They 
“ say that the Christ himself retired with wisdom to the 
“incorruptible zon, but Jesus was crucified. Yet the 
“Christ did not forget Jesus, but sent down a power on 
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“him, which animated him in a bodily form of the kind 
* which they call soul and spirit; but the material part 
“he gave back to the world of matter.” It is not proba- 
ble that the heretics who used the Gospel of Peter can 
be identified with the Ophites, but in the light of this 
passage the doctrine of the Gospel of Peter as to the 
Resurrection becomes fairly plain. It gives an account 
of the descent of two angels to the tomb ; these clearly 
are parallel to the Power which the Ophites regarded as 
‘sent down to animate the dead Jesus. 

4. Two other points are remarkable in the account of 


the Resurrection. The spectators of the Resurrection, 


—the Jews, soldiers, etc..—saw the risen Jesus 
between the twoangels, with a Cross following, and 
heard a voice from Heaven saying —“ Hast thou 
preached to them that sleep,” and an answer 
came, not from Jesus, but from the Cross which 
followed him, “ Yes.” This is interesting as early 
evidence not merely for the descent into Hades, but for 
the purpose ascribed to it. What however can be the 
real meaning of the Cross which follows the risen Lord 
is quite doubtful. It may be taken for certain that it 
has some connection with that curious world of thought 


which we call Gnosticism, and one thinks at once of the ° 


part which the Cross plays in the system of Valentinus 

and in the Acts of John, but what is its exact signifi- 
cance here at present defies solution. 

5. After the account of the Resurrection, the Gospel 

of Peter takes {up the thread of the Marcan narrative, 

§ "and follows it in a comparatively faithful paraphrase up 

: to the end of our extant Gospel of Mark. It is not 

impossible that jthe writer was acquainted} with the 

” genuine conclusion of the Gospel, and made use of it ; 


but in our own state of ignorance as to the nature of 
this conclusion it is impossible to prove that this was 


the case. It is however important to notice that it — 


shows no sign of a knowledge of an appearance of the 
Lord to the women near the tomb, and at the point 
where the fragment ends apparently is beginning an 
incident resembling thatin John 21. 

It is obvious that the Gospel of Peter has only quite 
a secondary importance as evidence for the life of our 
Lord, but it has great value in enabling us to form some 
idea of the back-ground against which we must set 
features of early Church life. This life is. looked at 
from altogether the wrong standpoint if we contrast it 
with our own idea. In history nearly everything is 
relative. What we need to do is to establish the relation 
between early Christian thought and practice and other 
contemporary forms. ‘To do this it is almost as neces. 
sary to know something about the forms which were 
rejected as those which were accepted. The difference 
between orthodox Christianity and heathenism was 
partly bridged over by a whole series of differing types 
of theology; the Gospel of Peter represents a form 
which, as the evidence of Serapion shows, was not so 
very far removed from his own orthodoxy, but there 
were Other forms, such as the Carpocratians and the 
Marcosians, who were much more heathen than 
Christian. All these forms have to be taken into con- 
sideration, and it is against the extraordinarily complex 


~ background which they afford that we ought to place 


the history of the Great Church, if we really wish to 
understand !ts history as well as to be acquainted with 
its annals. | 


Reviews. 


— 


{“~Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents.— By C. 
. F. Kent, Ph.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, London,|ı2s. net). 
This is thejfourth volume of ‘ The Student’s Old Testa- 


ment ’—a series of books to be bought. Last January _ 


we noticed the second volume, ‘ Israel’s Historical and 
*=Biographical {Narratives,’ which treats of the records of 
the Maccabean age, and contains a new translation of 
$ I. and II. Maccabees. The present volume deals with 
Israel’s Laws: Personal and Family, Constitutional, 
Criminal, Humane, Religious, and Ceremonial; and 


the laws in each group are arranged, most helpfully, in 
their chronological order, under the Codes : Primitive, 
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Deuteronomic, Holiness, Priestly, and Supplemental 
Priestly. In the second chapter of the Introduction, 
Professor Kent points out the influences of the Babylon- 
ian exile that made the Israelites a literary race, and con- 
cludes that ‘during the period beginning a little before 
621 and ending about 300 B.C., with the closing of the 
canon of the law, the great majority of Old Testament 
laws were, it is safe to say, not only first committed to 
writing, but also edited, codified, and given their final 
form.’ The legal literature of the Old Testament is one 
of the least studied portions of the Bible—the reaction 
of Christianity from the extreme emphasis laid upon the 
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Law by the Jews has not yet righted itself—yet Israel’s 
codes ‘ represent the most important corner-stones of 
our modern English laws and institutions, and there- 
fore challenge and richly reward the study of all legal 
and historical students.” And Professor Kent has made 
an intelligent study of Israel’s laws possible and 
fruitful. \ 

The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue. 
By W. O. E. Oesterley, B.D.,and G. H. Box, M.A. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, London, tos. 6d. net). The 
contents of this Introduction to the study of Judaism 
from the New Testament period can be summed up 
thus :—After a preliminary chapter introducing the 
origin of the synagogue system, the book deals with the 
Semitic characteristics, original and acquired; with the 
sources of modern Judaism—the Torah and other Old 
Testament Books, the Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, the 
Targums, and so forth; the education and life of the 
Jew from the cradle to the grave; the arrangements of 
the synagogues; the sacred year; modern religious 
customs and their origin; the history of the divisions 
within the Jewish body; the aspirations of the Zionists ; 
Jewish ethics; the Jewish vernacular; and some im- 
portant Rabbis, with their dates. The third chapter 
contains a very valuable succinct account of the Histor- 
ical and Pseudo-Historical books of the Apocrypha, 
Prophetic Apocrypha, Didactic Apocrypha, Apocalyptic 
Literature in the Apocrypha, Pseudepigraphic Legends, 
and Poetry, Pseudepigraphic Apocalypses, and the 
Didactic pseudepigraph (IV. Maccabees); and the 
influence of this varied literature on the growth and 
development of Dogmatic Judaism is well brought out 
in the second part of the work. There is much else 
to interest the student of the Apocrypha; and the 
book is one which should be in the library of every 
Christian teacher and thinker. The authors have done 
a solid and comprehensive piece of work on Judaism 
which was greatly needed, and they have done it in a 
sympathetic and scholarly way. There are a few mis- 

prints in surnames, ¢.g., ‘ Kautsch ’ should be Kautzsch, 
and ‘ Rendel Harrison’ gives oneashock. The biblio- 
graphy at the head of the various chapters will be found 


very useful. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible. The Books of the 
Bible, with three Books of the Apocrypha, presented in 
modern literary form. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by R. G. Moulton, Ph. D. (Macmillan, New York 
and London, tos. net). The three Books of the 


Apocrypha—Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, and Tobit—con- 


tained in this volume were noticed appreciatively in 
these columns two years ago. The three books then 
cost 7s. 6d. Now they can be obtained, fogether with 
the whole of the O. T and N. T., in one volume, for ten 
shillings! Most Bible-students know the value of 
Professor Moulton’s work, and its issue in a compact 
and much less expensive form. is a real boon. 


Alexander’s Empire. By ]. P. Mahaffy, D.D. 
(T. Fisher Uawin, London, §s.) It speaks well for this 
book that a new impression has been called for, each 
year since its publication in 1900. - The author tells the 
story of the conquests of ‘Alexander the Macedonian ’ 
(I. Macc. i. 1), and gives some account of the different 
portions of the vast empire that he founded, and of its 
process of disintegration, and absorption into the 
dominions of Rome. The influence is also studied of 
the ideas that Alexander impressed upon the peoples 
that he conquered, and the manner in which the 
Hellenistic influences modified the characteristics of 
conquering Rome. In chapter xiv. there is a reference 
to the Septuagint—* the most important and remark- 
ablé, though not the most artistic, of the literary remains 
left us by the Alexandria of Philadelphus. We have in 
the Septuagint, a Greek version of the Hebrew Old 
Testament, the first great essay in translation into Greek, 
a solitary specimen of the ordinary language spoken 
and understood in those days.” The thirty-first chapter 
of the book contains a short account of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who ‘along with high and brilliant qualities ’ 
possessed ‘a vein of madness.’ The picture of him in 
Josephus and the Books of the Maccabees as a brutal 
tyrant is ‘doubtless true.’ Dr. Mahaffy’s Alexander's 
Empire is one of the most attractive volumes in the 
‘Story of the Nations’ series. | 


Another worthy volume in the same series may be 
mentioned—Assyria, by Z. A.| Ragozin, which deals 
with the rise of the Empire to the Fall of Nineveh. 


Ancient Hebrew Literature. Arranged in four 
volumes by the Rev. R. Bruce Taylor (J. M. Dent&Co., 
London. ts. net,each vol.) These four volumes con- 
tain the Books of the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, 
aud the New Testament, grouped according to topics, 
and they form together a very useful edition of the 
complete Bible. The first two volumes contain Law 
and History; and under the sub-heading ‘ Later 
Historical Books,’ I. and II. Maccabees and I. Esdras 
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are included, the Prayer of Manasseh being printed as 
an appendix to the Books of the Chronicles. The third 
volume deals with Prophecy and Poetry; and Baruch 


(with the Epistle of Jeremiah) appears among the 


prophets. The remaining volume contains Wisdom 
Literature, Homiletic Narratives, and Apocalypses. 
Ecclesiasticus and the Book of Wisdom are naturally 
included under the first heading; Ruth, Esther and the 
Rest of Esther, Judith, and Tobit under the second ; 
and Daniel, the Additions to Daniel, and II. Esdras 
under the third. Inthe Introduction, Mr. Bruce Taylor 
writes ‘ It may create some surprise that the Apocryphal 
books should have been mingled with the Canonical 
writings. The inclusion has been made that readers 
may have before them those books upon which believers 
for at least fifteen centuries fed their Faith. . . Several 
books of the Apocrypha which are of very high religious 
and historical value have been excluded from the Canon. 
Faith would have been richer not poorer had I. Macca- 
bees, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom been included in the 
Canonical writings.’ The text used throughout the 
volumes is that of the Authorised Version ‘ changed 
only where the rendering was obviously wrong.’ 


Judaism. By Israel Abrahams, M.A. (Constable 
and Co., London, 1s. net) This is an illuminating 
little book that should be read by every one who wishes 
to know something of what the modern Jew believes 
and practises. The author states that its aim is to 
present in brief outline some of the leading conceptions 
of the religion familiar since the Christian Era under the 
name Judaism ; and it is interesting to be reminded, by 


_ the way, that the word ‘Judaism’ occurs for the first — 


time, in the Apocrypha (II. Macc. ii. 21, viii. 1). The 
fifth chapter, dealing with some observances of Judaism, 
contains an interesting account of the development of 
the festivals of Purim and Chanuka. ‘ Purim was 
probably the ancient Babylonian Saturnalia, and it is 
still observed as a kind of Carnival by many Jews, 
though their number is decreasing. . . . The Book of 
Esther, with which the Jewish Purim is associated, is 
not a book that commends itself to the modern Jewish 
consciousness. The historicity of the story is doubted, 
and its narrow outlook is not that of prophetic Judaism. 
. » „ Purim is now chiefly retained as a children’s feast, 
and still better as a feast of charity, of the interchange 
of gifts between friends, and the bestowal of alms on 
the needy. This is a worthy survival. Chanuka, on the 
other hand, grows every year intojgreater popularity. 
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This festival of light, when lamps are kindled in honour 
of the Maccabean heroes, has of late been rediscovered 
by the liberals. For the first four centuries of the 
Christian era, the festival of Chanuka (’ Dedication’) 
was observed by the Church as well as by the Synagogue. 
But for some centuries afterwards the significance of 
the anniversary was obscured. It is now realised as a 
momentous event in the worid’s history.’ This quotation 
well illustrates Mr. Abraham’s standpoint and style. 


Between Malachi and St. Matthew. By 
Georgiana M. Forde. (Skeffington & Son, London. 
28.6d.) Miss Forde has written a simple life of our 
Lord, and a simple history of the Church of England, 
and now she gives us the very simplest history of the 
‘Apocrypha period’ that has yet appeared. The student 
must not expect to find the book as helpful as the 
recent works on the same subject by Professor Moss, 
Dr. Grant, Dr. Rae, Dr. Streane, Mr. Bevan, Mr. Fair- 
weather, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Snell; but for its 
purpose it is praiseworthy, and we heartily commend it 
to all young people, and to those whose knowledge of 


the history between Nehemiah and the New Testa- — 


ment is confused and dim. Miss Forde writes of the 


Apocrypha in terms of high praise, and recommends that 


‘incomplete’ Bibles should never be bought; for the 
Apocrypha ‘ though not as holy as the New Testament, 
is a very valuable part of the Bible.’ Canon Benham 


. contributes a preface, in which by a slip of the pen, a 


theory of Dean Plumptre with reference to the Wisdom 
of Solomon is transferred to the Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach. 

The Old Cornish Drama. By Thurstan ©. Peter 
(Elliott Stock, London. 2s. 6d. net.) An attractive 
little book. The author presents a popular view of the 
old plays of Cornwall, and compares them with those of 
England and elsewhere. The plays described deal 
with the creation of the world, the passion and resur- 
rection of Christ, and with the life of St. Meriasek ; 
and extracts in English are given, illustrated by refer- 
ences to the old glass windows and bench-ends of 
Cornwall. Some of the Cornish plays are influenced 
largely by those ‘books that have supplied so many 
scenes to art and to medizval literature, the Apocryphal 
Gospels’; and Mr. Peter is quite right when he says 
that ‘ the miracle plays can only be properly enjoyed if 


early religious art is studied with them.’ 


The Three Holy Children. An Oratorio by Sir 
C. Villiers Stanford, Mus. Doc. Vocal Score. (Boosey 
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and Co., London. 4s. net) The ‘argument’ of this 
oratorio is derived from the Book of Daniel and the 
Song of the Three Children in the Apocrypha; but 
some of its words are also selected from the Psalms, 
Isaiah, and Baruch (iv. 36, 37), and from a hymn to 
Bel on an Assyrian inscription. The final chorus is 
‘a combination of the Song of the Three Children and 
of the 148th Psalm (its probable prototype)’, but both 
Song and Psalm are much compressed. Professor 
Stanford’s oratorio contains some fine music, portions 
of which are sometimes heard in cathedrals in the form 
of anthems—notably the Baruch portion, which in the 
‘argument’ is regarded as ‘a prophecy of the return 
of the Jews from captivity.’ The oratorio is divided 
into two parts: the first scene is laid ‘ By the waters of 
Babylon’; the second ‘On the Plains of Dura,’ and 
this latter portion contains the main story, and might be 
treated as complete in itself. 


Judith, or The Regeneration of Manasseh. 


An Oratorio composed by Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, 
Mus. Doc. Book of Words with analytical notes by 
Francis Hueffer. (Novello and Co., London. 1s.) 
Sir Hubert Parry, influenced by Dean Prideaux’s 
* Connection of the Old and New Testament,’ treats the 
exploit of Judith as an historical event in the reign of 
Manasseh. The king plays a leading part in the oratorio, 
but Dr. Parry owns to being ‘carried away by the superior 
interest of Judith’s personality... The ‘ argument’ con- 
tains a novel combination of the story of the penitent 
king and of ‘the bold prophetess.’ Holofernes does 
not appear on the scene at all, and his death is only 


alluded to incidentally by Manasseh ; but the climax of | of 7s. 6d., including carriage one way. 


excitement is, of course, reached when the white-robed 
Judith, carrying her terrible trophy, announces her 
triumph and the impending discomfiture of the Assyrians. 
In Mr. Hueffer’s notes, it is stated that Dr. Johnson 
thought highly of Dean Prideaux’s ‘Connection,’ and 
described it as ‘ specially adapted to support a wavering 
faith.’ The price of the vocal score of the oratorio 
38. 

Is your Bible the whole Bible ? or Is the 
Apocrypha a part of the Written Word? A 
Question for Bible Christians (Burns & Oates, London. 
1d). This controversial pamphlet issued by permission 
of the Brotherhood of S. Vincent of Paul is well worth 
reading, as it gives us an Opportunity of seeing ourselves 
as Roman Catholics see us. There is much in the 
pamphlet that is feeble, but there is more that is worth 
thought. 


We have also received the Introduction to 
Thomson’s Septuagint (S.F. Pells, Hove. 1s. net), 
reprinted from the first English translation of the 
Septuagint—‘the Bible used by our Saviour and the 
Apostles, and used in the Christian Church for a 
thousand years.’ Thomson’s Septuagint is published 
in two volumes at 21s. net. 


_ The Union of Jewish Societies (38 Fitzroy Square, Lon- 


don) has a set of 50 Lantern slides onJudas Maccabzeus, 
Judith, Tobit, Susanna, etc., with lecture notes thereon 
by N. de M. Bentwich, B.A. The Secretary of the 
Union would be pleased to send the slides and notes to. 
any clerical member of the I.S. A. on payment of a fee 


WE regret to record the death of the Primus \ 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church (Bishop G. H. 
Wilkinson) who was one of the first Patrons of 
the I. S. A, and a generous supporter of the 
Society from its inception. 
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HIS M ASE. ST PRINTERS. 


The of With special reference to the Religious Literature of the period, By the 
Rev. A. W. Streane; D:D., Fellow of Corpus Cari isti College, Cambridge, Paice 
‘Tha Variorum Apocrypha, . Edited w ith Various. tencerings read! ngs from the best atithorities. 
| By the Rev, C. J. Ball, 8/9, | 


| Light trom. the. East, A complete collection thé. most important cuneil form. and other texts, with 
translations, And the Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, North Syrian, and Phuenician | 


With 284 (so fall page) illostrations... By the Rey. ©. J. Ball, Price 1$/-. 


Hezeklah and: his Age, “Hezekiah is the central figure period in. the History of Go 
| _ darkened by Assyrian Invasion, mut Inore than proportionately lluminated by. contemporary piophecy. 
| By the Rev. Robert ‘Sinker, D.D., Librarian” of: ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, Price 4/6. 


rs The Hebrew: Monarchy: ite History and Purpose being the. Bible: Text and Extracts frome 
| the Prophetical Books with Copious Notes, 79. Full-page Ilustrations and 3 Maps... ntrodyction 
“py Dr Payne’ Smith, late. Dean. of Canterbury. Paice 21/- 


| Our Bibie and the Ancient Manuscripts. Third Edition, with 2 ing an 

MS, of the Septuagint only: recently made accessible. By Frederick G. Kenyon, MA, 

| of MSS: at the British Muset:m. Price 5/5 


3 "Phe contents are of a efficiently varied chatacter, While At the same times, the articles are Written it populär and. 


attractive manner. Church of England Pulpit and: Ecclesiastical Review, © A collection Öl. very interesting macerial dealing 
with: problems with the Old Testament Apoetypk=: The Churchman. * 16 ie admirable for ite purpose, 
» Tho articles are very interesting, Los to say. ed Church Union It popularices this branch of reading: 
"and ebudy (i.e: of Apoorypbal literatute) with success. The of and Philosopi y.. contains ‘many. 

_axtighed: instriictive to Biblical studente, cud should’ cacure large circulation among thadlogiad tec Aces, Tae Cathatis | 
Times, Tha varied söntente give not a little information of interest aud value. The Christian World,“ ia always readable, - | 
: and Hot infrequently freak and Jewish Chronicle. Al the papers in. this excellent Journal are worth 
Gentleman's Magazine, It ia patioutly, abd with enution, wider outlook. Ii represents growing = 
By its miore. nocurate Knowledge of extra-canotical liksrature should be promoted.” <The Litevary World: 
--gontains lipportant artioles and other readable contrihutious, Byery paper in it is interésting.*” Standard, 
axbellent Quarterly always contains s good des) of real interest to scholars.and Biblical students.” —The dvth Newspaper. 
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sontains Ghost but exceflent Introduction, which bes bees reviesd: and brought ap to date: of the several 
aympatbetically, an d the sans of She Aponrypha. as a whole is iunisted upon. “The third and fourth books of the 
| ie in English: Cloth, deny Bi 3/0, Cloth, Pate Grin Moroceo, 
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that the only. Bible which has legal and N 


Hist.is sold 
Apocrypha, and every ‚edition of the Bible .on its 
with the Apocrypha slight: cost that of: the, Bible, 


besides ecclesiastical 
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large seleotjun of Bibles | in attrattive leather bindings; q 
apperially suliable for presentation and for Sunday School 
had at various from ‘Is. 2d. upwards, 
ud); Ruby type- 
in cloth, 10d. ; sheep ts: 1d ; basil akiver, 2, 
in cloth, 84. ; sheep, red basil skiver, na. | 
Pearl type. With (éfatenoes. 4x4 inches. 
| in red bast skiver, Ta. + 
~ Wak purei- type, Size x. 4x7 inokes.. 
Minion type. ‘Size 6x BE x 14 
Bound in ts, 94. red basil, Be. dd. 
type; With, references, Site x 
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the Bile, THE BOOKS ‚OF‘ 


“Revised “persion” “of tbe. Se 
Siae 6f 48x 1 inches. „Clöfh boards, Se: 
Minion type, -Size 1 inches. | 
references, cloth boards, 18. 6d. ERBEN 


Revised Version of. the 
Size 8} x inches. ~ Cloth, red edges, 
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BOOKS: ‘ON APOCRYPHA. 


APOORYPH... ESDRAS TO MACCABERS, By the late. 

? | Biendr An DREWS, the late. 
Canon Cupurex. Canon: Eppave, and the Rey: 
gil edges, 10s. ; “whole ealt; mitbled edges; 
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